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where hand labour is scarce, machinery is most valuable, even
although the quality of its manufacture does not equal that done
by the hand.
t The tea, after having been dried, often contains many red and
discoloured leaves, which have to be picked out; and when this
is done it is sorted over sieves, to sift out the different sizes and
qualities of tea. The following are the names given to the different
qualities. The best is flowery or orange pekoe, then pekoe, pekoe-
souchong, souchong and congou, besides the broken teas of each
class. The flowery pekoe is so called because of the white or
sometimes orange-coloured down that covers it. It is made from
the bud of the shoot, which contains all the good qualities of tea in
a more concentrated form than any of the other leaves, and it is
consequently the most valuable class of tea. The pekoe is pro-
duced from the first leaf below the bud, which is only partially
developed. The pekoe-souchong, or third quality, is made from
the second leaf below the bud; and the souchong and congou are
respectively the third and fourth leaves down the stem. The
fourth leaf, however, gives a very weak tea, and is now seldom
plucked, as it gives more trouble to manufacture than the finer
qualities, and does not bring a remunerative price.
' While being picked and sorted, the tea absorbs moisture again
to a certain extent from the air, especially if the weather be at
all damp; and before packing it in chests for transmission to
market, it is necessary to give it a final drying to drive off all
traces of damp. The same kiln and trays are used for this purpose
as for drying the tea after rolling, but very slow fires are now
required. When the tea is perfectly dry, and while hot, it is packed
into chests lined with thin sheet lead, and soldered up as nearly
air-tight as practicable. The chest being securely nailed up and
marked, the tea is then ready for shipment.
e The yield of tea per acre differs so much, according to the class
of soil and plant, that it is impossible to fix any definite standard.
Some gardens never get beyond a yearly yield of 160 Ibs. per acre,
while a few gardens get as high as 500 Ibs., and even more, and I
have seen as much as 800 Ibs. got off a small piece of land, where
the soil and class of plant were both excellent. A properly-opened-
out garden should pay its own working expenses in the third year;
and the fourth year should leave a profit, though the garden will
not be at its full bearing until the sixth season. However, all